























ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM DAHLBERG 


your 
sunglasses 
Or reading 
glasses 
are all 
hearing 
glasses 


SLIM, NEW TEMPLE 
INSTANTLY 

DETACHABLE TO 
USE WITH ANY 
FRAME YOU WISH 


with (DAHLBERG] (DAHLBERG) convertible eyeg/ass hearing aid 


Fein 


Dahlberg introduces a smart, new 
idea that makes using an eyeglass 
hearing aid convenient and 
practical. You can fit the Dahlberg 
“Twin Optic Ear’’ to every frame 


you own... in seconds! 

If you haven’t seen the “Twin 
Optic Ear,”’ you should. It’s slim, 
light, convertible! It gives 
wonderful hearing performance, 
praised the world over for clarity 
and smoothness. Choice of colors. 
See your phone directory for 
nearest Dahlberg Office. 








FAMOUS DAHLBERG HEARING 
AIDS SOLD AND SERVICED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Custom “Miracle Ear” —The newest model 
of the world’s first cordless hearing aid. 
“Magic Ear” Mark 1I—A small, powerful 
hearing aid that hides behind your ear, 
weighs only } $ ounce. 

“Super 5"—World’s smallest super- 
powered hearing aid with AVC (auto- 
matic volume control). For severely 
deafened. 

Write for information on any of these 
new Dahlberg Hearing Aids. For Doctors 
and Clinics . . . New 40 page, illustrated 
Product Data Manual. Write for copy. 








THE DAHLBERG COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINNESOTA 
Pioneers of Ear Level Hearing 





The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1959 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice ) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 


Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
—— Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York — 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech 
and speech reading and auricular program combining residential-day school 
and home environment plus religious emphasis program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule 
$4700 $5000 Maximum $7200 
4800 5100 
4900 5200 __—B.A. Schedule 
5100 5400 Maximum $6800 
5300 5600 
5500 5800 All increments beyond step 
5700 6000 eight are on merit basis— 
5900 6200 promotional. 


In addition noon tuncheon is furnished. 


PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


ONOAUAWN — 
OnNAUAWHN — 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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THESE ARE 


THE MIRACLES... 


Mary was once lonely, shut-away 
from life. Now, thanks to a modern 
miracle, she’s a glamorous bride! 


Mr. X felt that life was over. He was 
alone; didn’t make new friends easily. 
Now, he’s active and happy once more! 


Dicky wasn’t like other boys in his 
class . . . felt confused, rejected. 
Today, he’s a Little League hero. 
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hown above are 5 of the most popular 
“Eveready” hearing-aid batteries. 


The terms “Eveready” and “Union Carbide’’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Who is the 
miracle maker? 


H' is the man who can help you, as he has helped countless 
others, to find new happiness in life. This man is any one of 
the thousands of hearing-aid dealers of America. 

For this man is part of a team. He works closely with the men 
who make hearing aids — hearing aids so small that they can be 


concealed under your hair, in your eye-glasses . . . even within 
your ear. He collaborates with the people who make the tiny, 
lightweight “Eveready” batteries that have made the new feather- 
light hearing aids possible. 

If you no longer hear as well as you used to, if your enjoyment 
of life is lessened because you're shut off from others, let this man 
bring the miracle of new hearing to you! Don’t wait until tomor- 
row! Call the miracle maker, your hearing aid dealer, today. 


UNION 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY - Division of Union Carbide Corporation - 30 East 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. Fa@ntty 





Calen-Board™ 




















The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 

Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 

@ Time Concepts come alive as the child moves "yesterday," “today,"' and "tomorrow" along the 
board. 

@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 
Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 
Trains the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 
The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


| Ale a | $29.95 


Beginning Lip Reading Set. 100 plastic coated, full color 
picture cards. 

Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- | 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 

Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 magnets, aluminum frame express delivery limits in the U.S. 


post paid 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
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New from Vicon 


Beautiful, clear sound 
from an on-the-ear 
hearing instrument! 


Now — hear better than ever. The new Vicon On-The-Ear model 
brings you full, rich sounds over a wide range of tones. Voices, music, 
the normal everyday sounds you’ve been missing are yours again. 

Every Vicon instrument is carefully tested and charted before being 
sent to your dealer. The chart is sent to your dealer to inform him of 
the individual instrument’s exact performance. The Vicon On-The-Ear 
model is prescription quality. 

See and hear this newest Vicon model at your Vicon dealer. It’s 
easy to wear on either ear, or both. It comes in choice of three colors, 
and uses the preferred 675 Mercury battery. It is a complete acoustical 
system requiring no receiver at the ear. 

Send the convenient coupon below for additional information. 


Vicon 
THE [Con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
171 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


po---s----------- 


IS 
THE Vj CON instrument COMPANY | LISTEN 


171 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado | 


| Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 





NAME HEARING INSTRUMENTS 
| avpress 


CITY ZONE __ STATE 




















ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


Fo 


“ati fe 


. 


Ao | 
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High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and Genera] Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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Your Patient’s Hearing Loss— 
the Type Hearing Aid Needed! 


125 


If this were your patient’s ~ 


audiogram, which type of hear- 

ing aid would you recommend? 

It is taken from the case history 

of a 32-year-old bookkeeper 
whose hearing loss was diag- 
nosed, at age 19, as otosclerosis, 

with little or no perceptive com- 
ponent. In consultation with his 
doctor, the patient decided 
against surgery. 

Clinical findings: Ave. loss, R: 

33 db, L: 42 db, B.B.A.: 33 db, 

SRT: 35 db, MCL: 55 db, TD: 

100 db. Discrimination: L: 92%, 

R: 94%. 

Prognosis: Patient should adapt read- 
ily to moderate gain hearing aid, air 
conduction type. 


Recommendations: Any of these five 
Zenith Hearing Aids: Zenith “Citation” 
or “Challenger” Eyeglass Hearing Aid. 
At-the-Ear Zenith “Diplomat” with L-1 
earphone, or “Ambassador.” Moderate 
gain conventional Zenith Hearing Aid— 
“Crusader” model in “M” tone setting. 

This report is but one of the many 
typical cases described in a helpful 
new book, prepared especially for the 


8000 


medical profession by the Hearing Aid 
Division of Zenith Radio Corporation. 


Now available... a valuable reference 
book designed to help you recommend 
the right type of hearing aid for your 
patients. Besides the actual typical 
case history outlined above, Zenith’s 
book, “Which Type Of Hearing Aid For 
Your Patient?”, describes many other 
cases, and lists the appropriate Zenith 
Hearing Aid. Also contains a complete 
description of all types of Zenith Hear- 
ing Aids and their uses. 


—-—-SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY!--—- 


TH 
(LLL 5 


“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept 42S, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me at once a free copy of your new 
book, ‘‘Which Type Of Hearing Aid For Your 
Patient?’’ published by Zenith RadioCorporation 


NAME _ _ ~ — a 


ADDRESS - — . — 


ZONE—__STATE 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deat 
ness. founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world. containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 
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May ts Wetter earing Month! 


mee groups of the Parents’ Section of the Association are participating 
this month in the thirty-first observance of Better Hearing Month. The annual 
educational campaign is conducted by the American Hearing Society in the inter- 
ests of hearing handicapped children and adults. 

Our pretty little cover girl is Amanda Rivas of Washington, D. C., the Ameri- 
can Hearing Society’s Better Hearing Month Child for 1959. Amanda typifies many 
hundreds of children who receive special training in hearing and speech at member 
agencies of the society throughout the United States. For the past year and a half 
Amanda has attended preschool classes regularly at the Washington Hearing 
Society. 

Amanda’s father, Major Mauricio Rivas, is assistant military attache for the 
Republic of El Salvador in the nation’s capital. He and Mrs. Rivas are the parents 
of four other children, including twins (a boy and a girl), all younger than six- 
year-old Amanda. : 

When the family moved to Washington in 1956 Major and Mrs. Rivas lost no 
time in taking their small daughter to the Hearing and Speech Center, Johns Hop- 
kins School of Medicine and Hospital, Baltimore, where hearing tests and otological 
examinations were made. It was determined that Amanda had a central hearing 
disorder which contributed to her difficulty in learning to talk. 

In the meantime, with the use of a hearing aid and lessons at the Washington 


Hearing Society, Amanda has acquired a vocabulary of about 60 words (English) 


and her tone quality is clear and strong. Recently she has learned to use words in 
short sentences. Considerable credit for Amanda’s progress is due Major Rivas, 


who has received training from the society to help his daughter at home and to 


assist in the classroom work. 


Miss Audrey C. Hicks. one of the new auxiliary board 
members of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, was program chairman for the highly successful first 
Regional Meeting of the Association held in Houston, Tex.. 
April 17 and 18. 
Miss Hicks is a native of St. Louis. and received her 
teacher training at Central Institute. Following her gradua- 
tion she studied there for her master’s degree and also taught 
at Central Institute. Later she was director of the Maxon 
Oral School (now the Tucker-Maxon School) and of the 
School of Listening Eyes in Wichita Falls, Tex. In 1952 Miss Hicks was named 
supervisor of the Houston Independent School District’s program for the deaf and 
hard of hearing. She is now supervisor of speech and hearing, and her work in- 
cludes participation in the teacher training programs of both the University of 
Houston and Texas Southern University. 
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CAMPING for Deaf Children 


Mr. Rotter is assistant to the superintendent, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, N. Y., and has 


charge of work with the parents there. 


ITH the advent of spring, parents’ 
thoughts often turn toward the on- 
rushing summer vacation when schools 
are closed and children are at home. 
This can be a time of secure anticipation 
if the family has a satisfactory plan for 
enjoying the summer. 
When contemplating 
youngsters during this period of ex- 
tended free time, parents of deaf chil- 
dren might consider including a summer 
camp as a part of the vacation program. 
The choice might be a camp for either 
hearing or deaf children; and it might 
be either a day or a resident camp. 
When considering whether or not to 
send a child to camp, a number of strong 
factors appear to suggest a positive de- 


activities for 


cision. 

Each year an increasing number of 
camps have been willing to accept deaf 
children for admission to their programs 
on an experimental or trial basis. The 
successes of the pioneer deaf campers 
have led to an expansion of facilities 
available to parents of deaf children who 
wish to introduce them to a new en- 
vironment and experience. 

As a result of this encouraging situa- 
tion, parents are given the opportunity 
and the responsibility of selecting the 
best possible camp available. The parent 
who chooses wisely goes a long way 
toward insuring his child’s well-being. 
happiness and ability to benefit from 
camp life. A careful decision, based on 
a comprehensive survey of camps accept- 
ing children with hearing losses. will 
probably make the difference between a 
more or less profitable experience and 
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PAUL ROTTER 


insure an enjoyable summer vacation 
for the camper. 

For the city child living in limited 
quarters and spending the major part of 
his life indoors, camping provides a 
unique opportunity for getting out into 
the country. The camper may look for- 
ward to plenty of fresh air, swimming 
and learning about nature along with 
other exciting activities. 

The deaf child, who perhaps has a 
limited circle of friends at home, broad- 
ens his social horizons and -is encour- 
aged to function on his own. Successful 
experiences of this sort help the child 
develop self-assurance and independence. 
At the same time, his association with 
a new group of adults offers the child a 
means of recognizing and understanding 
the actions of his own parents. 

In a camp of hearing children the 
deaf child is encouraged to communicate 
and adjust to a typical hearing society. 
The advantages of this environment are 
obvious. At the same time, parents 
should consider the possibilities avail- 
able in a special camp for deaf children 
where all the basic benefits of camp life 
may be offered along with additional 
provisions for special tutoring. This is 
only one of a number of factors to be 
considered in selecting a camp. 

One should also have some idea of the 
camp’s attitude toward children in gen- 
eral and deaf children in particular. The 
brochures and literature, provided by 
most organizations, can give a fairly 
good overall picture of the physical con- 
ditions and the financial arrangements. 
To really get to know the camp, meet the 
director. He is usually responsible for 
the character of the camp. It is the 
director’s responsibility to administer 
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the program and adapt it to meet the 
needs of the deaf child. 

The counselors spend the greatest 
amount of time with the children and 
are, therefore, in a position to make or 
break a program. Investigate and dis- 
cover how well-trained the counselors at 
the camp are. You might check to see 
that the counselor staff is made up of 
either college students, child develop- 
ment experts or education majors. Try 
to see if they like children. Inquire as 
to how many children are assigned to 
each counselor. (One counselor for eight 
children is considered satisfactory.) The 
counselors should be at least 19 or 20 
years of age. Try to discover whether 
or not the camp counselor seems willing 
to accept and use information relevant 
to the needs of the deaf child insofar as 
health, education and safety are 
cerned. 

Ask if the staff, as a whole, will at- 
tempt to learn the basic procedures in- 
volved in the care and use of a hearing 
aid. The camp staff must be prepared to 
assist a deaf child in wearing the aid 
properly (and consistently), changing 
batteries, washing inserts, replacing 
cords, and storing the aid when not in 
use. Staff members must remember to 
face the deaf child when talking to him: 
be certain the deaf child is placed in a 
position that will enable him to see what 
is happening during all activities. And 
most important, the staff must be sure 
to educate the hearing children to the 
needs of their deaf fellow-campers. 

While you may be able to receive di- 
rect answers to each and every question. 
it should be possible for you to develop 
a sensitivity to the general atmosphere 
of the camp organization. 


con- 


Campers from previous years can pro- 
vide some insight into the over-all camp 
picture. Make it your business to speak 
to last year’s campers and their parents: 
get their opinions of the camp, the di- 
rector, the counselors, and the facilities. 
in general. You can meet many former 
campers at annual reunions. If this is 
not convenient, secure the names and 
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addresses of former campers. Most 
camps are very cooperative about sup- 
plying references in this manner. 

It is quite possible that teachers of the 
deaf or other staff members in schools 
for the deaf may have a knowledge of 
previous experiences of other deaf chil- 
dren in camp situations. Or, there may 
be a school staff member assigned to 
gather such information, as is the case 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
Wherever feasible, it is time well spent 
to discuss this matter with the profes- 
sional person having this responsibility. 

The basic philosophy of a camp can 
be an important factor in choosing a 
camp for a deaf child. Camps may be 
highly organized with very definite 
periods for athletic activities, crafts, 
music, nature study and so forth. In this 
type of camp every hour or minute is 
carefully planned. Usually the children 
are organized into highly competitive 
groups or teams whose success is meas- 
ured by the number of awards they can 
collect. 

A very different kind of camp is one 
in which little or no definite organiza- 
tion seems to be apparent. The children 
help plan their own activities, but care 
is taken to see that a child does not place 
too much emphasis on any one kind of 
activity. This type of camp is much less 
interested in the competitive aspect of 
activities and encourages participation 
in activities for enjoyment or satisfac- 
tion received. 

A parent’s knowledge of his child’s 
preferences, the child’s basic needs and 
the parent’s conception of the good life 
for his child will probably be determin- 
ing factors in making a choice. It is 
recommended that a consideration be 
given to the possibility that the less or- 
ganized camp situation would probably 
be better able to adapt or alter its pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the handi- 
capped child. 

The religious program of a camp may 
be a factor to be considered. Most camps 
provide a weekly service for all faiths on 
an inter-faith or non-denominational 
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level. On the other hand, there are some 
camps with specialized programs de- 
signed specifically for each of the major 
faiths. Still other camps are founded on 
a sectarian basis and will not accept 
members outside of that faith. 

Medical services, sanitary conditions, 
housing conditions, health and _ safety 
measures are important elements to be 
considered in evaluating a camp. Some 
of these factors are best evaluated by 
visiting the camp site. If this is neither 
convenient or practical, inquiries should 
be made about the availability of a 
physician and nurse. 

The menu should consist of a well 
balanced diet with enough tasty food to 
meet the nutritional requirements of 
children. This aspect may be checked by 
inspecting menus of previous years. 

The question of fees was deliberately 
avoided until now since it is usually 
most easily answered. Of course, costs 
must be within your means. There are 
charitable, non-profit camps. Scholar- 
ships are available to those who require 
assistance. These enable many needy 
children to attend fine camps. 

A word of caution is in order at this 
point. High fees do not necessarily in- 
dicate quality of programs, facilities and 
the like, or there would have been little 
point in setting up this guide to the 
selection of a camp. 

The individual making a decision has 
an additional source to aid him. There 
are a few publications available to either 
serve as an original guide or to supple- 
ment one’s own choice. Parents Maga- 
zine, Redbook Magazine, The New York 
Times, The New York Herald Tribune, 
the American Camping Association, the 
Community Council of Greater New 
York, and other reputable agencies pub- 
lish camp data based on surveys made 
by competent staff members. The Com- 
munity Council’s guide describes facili- 
ties available for handicapped children 
in regular and special camps throughout 
the country. 

Despite all the aid available, the final 
choice of a camp and decision about 
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whether or not to send a child rests with 
the parents. It must be realized that 
camp is not for all children. The child 
should be physically, socially and emo- 
tionally ready for the camping experi- 
ence. Youngsters under six years of age 
are not usually ready to live away from 
home, nor are they accepted by most 
camps. Some children may become over- 
stimulated by the variety and type of 
activities of camp life. An insecure child 
who is jealous of his siblings, especially 
a deaf child who may spend a good deal 
of time away from home all year while 
his brothers and sisters are with the 
parents, may be better off spending the 
summer in the family environment. In 
situations such as this the family would 
do well to look into the possibilities of 
either a day camp or a short term camp 
which takes children for periods of a 
week, two weeks or a month. This would 
afford the child the benefits of home life 
and the advantages of camping. The 


same is true for the child who feels the 
family resents him. To this child the 
finest camp is just one more example of 


how the family schemes to rid them- 
selves of him. 

In making camp plans the child 
should be included in so far as possible. 
Let him know of the various places avail- 
able. Ask what he thinks of them and 
which camp he would prefer if a choice 
is available. This is especially true for 
youngsters and first time campers. As 
previously mentioned, it is also a good 
idea for the child to get to know the 
camp director and vice versa, even if 
this is only possible during an interview 
or visit. A happy relationship must exist 
between these two or it would be unwise 
to send the child to live under this per- 
son’s guidance. 

To lay the foundation for a successful 
adventure it is also helpful for the deaf 
child to know some of the children who 
will attend camp with him. If it is to 
be a hearing camp, the child, prior to 
leaving for the camp, should become ac- 
quainted with some of the hearing camp- 
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Teach your Child the LANGUAGE OF GAMES 


MARY R. HANEY 


NE of the great problems of deaf- 
ness is the isolation it brings. 
Through the oral system of teaching 
hearing impaired children we try to 
help the children break through this 
barrier by teaching them to communi- 
cate with others by talking and reading 
lips. 

But, even when the hearing impaired 
child can give a very intelligible, “I have 
a new pair of brown shoes,” in the class- 
room, he will not be able to be a success 
with his hearing peers if he can’t say, 
“Red Rover, come over...” In the lim- 
ited time of the classroom periods the 
teacher does not have the time to teach 
him all the words he will need to know 
for social situations. I think this is the 
area where the parents will have to step 
in and do some real work. 

I have recently completed a project 
with the parents of the children who at- 
tend classes in the room for the acous- 
tically handicapped at Whittier School 
in Oak Park, Ill. We have concentrated 
on teaching card games to the children. 
What they have learned has been carried 
over into their social lives in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Even when the deaf child has learned 
the skills of communication at school, he 
often is not able to socialize with the 
neighborhood children of his own age. 
One reason for this may be that he has 
to attend a special school outside of the 
local school district. Because of this, he 
does not have a common school back- 
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ground with the others, and he has to 
make a greater effort to establish rela- 
tionships with them. 

The hearing impaired child is also at 
a great disadvantage if he does not know 
how to play the game when he is asked 
to join the group. He cannot just pick 
up the rules and language of games. The 
words and rules must be taught to him. 

Teachers of the deaf have observed 
that a hearing impaired child who does 
have friendships and shares normal ac- 
tivities with the neighborhood children, 
has parents who have taught him how to 
play with other children. The parents 
have first made friends with the hearing 
children in the area and have found out 
what games are currently popular. Then 
they have taught their own child how 
to play these games, and have given him 
the language necessary for participa- 
tion. At first, by extending invitations 
to the others to come and play at their 
home, the parents have been able to help 
their child over the rough spots. Later 
their child could and did accept invita- 
tions to parties and other activities, and 
joined the group without any need for 
supervision. 

It is easier for a hearing impaired 
child to join in an organized game than 
to take part in free play, because his 
concentration can be centered on a few 
areas rather than many. Because of this, 
a good way to start is to give the child 
the vocabulary and rules for a simple 
card game. 

Sometimes it is wise to begin with 
just the members of the family playing 
the game. Later, when the child can 
follow the rules, one hearing child can 
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be invited to join the family group. 
More guests can be added later. 

Techniques for card games are sim- 
ple, but teaching them to a child does 
require patience. A good way to begin 
is to teach the child to shuffle the cards. 
Let each player shuffle the cards. Talk 
about the action as each one performs it. 
Say, “I am shuffling the cards. Pete 
shuffled the cards,” ete. 

Next, teach the child to deal the cards. 
Have him deal five cards to each player, 
then seven cards to each player, etc., un- 
til he understands the word deal. Give 
other instructions in the same way. 
Teach each rule for each game by dem- 
onstration and repeat the action many 
times. 

After this plan has been followed with 
several card games, you will find that 
the child has learned such terms as: 

Place all the cards face down. 

The dealer 

A trick 

———— takes the trick. 

The player to the left of the dealer 
starts. 

You must play the same suit. 


CALENDAR 


Take turns around the table. 
It’s your turn. 

It’s my turn. 

It’s ————’s turn. 

Put it on the discard pile. 
Draw from the pile. 

Low man wins. 

High man wins. 

Keep score. 

Through the card games the child can 
be taught the give and take of a social 
situation. He should be taught such ex- 
pressions as: 

You won! 

Good for you! 

Oh, oh, too bad. 
Better luck next time. 
Play fair. 

No, that is not fair. 

Many inexpensive card games are 
available at dime, drug and toy stores. 
Even a young child can be taught to play 
such games as Animal Dominoes; Snap; 
Go Fish; Animal, Bird, Fish and Mixies. 

Older children can play games with 
more involved rules, such as, Crazy 
Eights, Animal Rummy and Hearts. 


WF EVES 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 27-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 14-16: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—June 9-12: Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF—June 28-July 3: Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


11TH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS—Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 


THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF THE DEAF—Aug. 22- 
26: Wiesbaden, Germany. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACOUSTICS 
—Sept. 1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 
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ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY & 
Oct. 11-16: Chicago. 


-Oct. 22-24: 


AMERICAN 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Cleveland. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
24-26: Boston. 


ASSOCIATION—Oct. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS—Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Chicago. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 11-14: Cleveland. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 

Washington, D. C. 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 
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In Loving Memory of 


HARRIET MONTAGUE 


1884-1959 


Director, John Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course 


Editor, “‘The Parents Talk It Over” 


in the Volta Review 


To perpetuate the work to which she has contributed 
so greatly, her friends have established 
The Harriet Montague Memorial Fund. 


Contributions may be sent to the Fund, in care of 


John Tracy Clinic 
806 West Adams Blvd. 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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yer, Montague 


EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


ARRIET Montague died March 7 
from a stroke following a broken 
hip while still in hospital making a good 
recovery from that accident. As the sad 
news reached friends all over the world 
each felt a great sense of loss, for she 
had a genius for friendship, gave freely 
from a warm and understanding heart. 
and won admiration and affection from 
all fortunate enough to know her. Her 
memory shines in thousands of homes 
to which she brought a great blessing. 
They are her enduring monument. 
Harriet Andrews was born in Decatur, 
Illinois, of pioneer stock. Her grand- 
father, Peter Warner, was a sturdy citi- 
zen of Kansas City, and the family 
moved there in Harriet’s early childhood. 
She did not start to school until she was 
seven, and by that time was already 
reading grown-up books. Because of in- 
creasing deafness she did not finish high 
school. Her first lessons in lipreading 
were given her by Mary True, whose 
first pupil had been Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell. In 1924 Harriet married 
Robin Montague, Columbia University 
graduate and teacher. He died five years 
later in a Denver sanitarium. A char- 
acteristic comment, years later, was, 
“When I met a man whose lips I could 
read easily, I married him.” She lived 
in many cities besides Kansas City and 
New York, but her last years were spent 
in Washington and Los Angeles. She be- 
came associate editor of the Volta Re- 
view in 1931, and joined the staff of the 
John Tracy Clinic in 1945. 
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A TRIBUTE 


Such are the so-called vital statistics, 
but they do not reveal Harriet’s remark- 
able life nor the spirit with which she 
lived it. 

Her eager adventurous spirit, her 
calm acceptance of all human contacts, 
brought her many interesting experi- 
ences, and prepared her for what was to 
prove her life mission. She had that 
“courage and gaiety” she admired so 
much in others. It was in this mood that 
she once set out on a long walk with 
two companions, one her sister Eliza- 
beth, from Kansas City to Taos, New 
Mexico. It was a slow pilgrimage, with 
stops at each town to taste its flavor and 
to size up local celebrities, about which 
Harriet wrote lively accounts, often quite 
candid, that were printed in two Kansas 
City newspapers, the Star and the Post. 
The goal of the little caravan had been 


at 9 known for his out- 
standing success in the advertising field. Born 
in Galesburg, Ill. in 1868, he is a graduate of 
Knox College. He was the first city editor of 
the Galesburg Evening Mail which he helped to 
found, and was a publisher, free lance writer 
and journeyman printer before founding the 
New York advertising agency, Calkins and 
Holden, in 1902. He is the author of severa 
books on advertising, and in 1926 received from 
Harvard University the gold medal for distin 
guished personal service in advertising. Mr. 
Calkins began to lose his hearing early in life 
and by the time he reached high school this had 
become a serious handicap. His friendship with 
Mrs. Montague, carried on chiefly by corre- 
spondence, extended over a period of forty 
years. 


is sti 


Mr. Calkins 





California, but at Taos came word that 
the outbreak of World War I had caused 
the newspapers to abandon further in- 
terest in stories of their odyssey. They 
were on the road nine months during 
which they never slept under a roof, but 
in a tent they carried. In those trav- 
elogues Harriet revealed that prefer- 
ence for a real “character” over a stuffy 
conformist by once celebrating a town’s 
most disreputable citizen to the con- 
sternation of its priests and elders. Later 
she cited as the three most interesting 
experiences of her life, that walk, getting 
married, and going to jail (for picketing 
the White House during the Woman’s 
Suffrage campaign). 

Harriet became a contributor to the 
Volta Review before her marriage, and 
the contributions revealed such under- 
standing of the strains and stresses of 
deafness and such felicity in the use of 
words that she was asked to revise and 
complete Fred Deland’s Story of Lip- 
Reading, which the Volta Bureau pub- 
lished. That led to her joining the Volta 
Review staff as associate editor. One of 
her memorable features was Molly 
Mather’s Mailbox, in which letters from 
the hard of hearing were printed along 
with the editor’s pertinent and helpful 
-comments. Of this period I cannot do 
better than quote from a statement pre- 
pared by Josephine Timberlake, long a 
friend of Harriet’s, when the latter left 
to join the staff of the John Tracy Clinic 
in Los Angeles: 


For the last fourteen years Mrs. 
Montague has been largely respon- 
sible for the contents and the ap- 
pearance of nearly every issue of 
the Volta Review. In addition, she 
has endeared herself to the parents 
of deaf children by her sympa- 
thetic and practical advice, has es- 
tablished and. built up the parents’ 
“roundabout” club, has handled 
correspondence from every quarter 
of the globe, and has written vol- 
uminously for publication in the 
Volta Review and elsewhere, the 
articles ranging from serious con- 


tributions for scientific journals 
and encyclopedias to innumerable 
columns, abstracts, book reviews, 
translations, historical papers, and 
dramatic appreciations. 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy’s son John is deaf. 
Her experiences with her own child 
made her aware of how important it is 
for a mother to understand the prob- 
lems involved in the early home training 
of a young deaf child. This influenced 
her to establish the John Tracy Clinic. 
The training courses were first held in 
Los Angeles, but there were many moth- 
ers of deaf children who could not go 
there to attend the classes. So, the cor- 
respondence department was established. 
Courses were written, translated into 
many languages, and Harriet Montague 
was invited to take charge. I wish there 
were room to quote some of the grateful 
touching letters from parents, but many 
have been printed in the Volta Review, 
annotated by Harriet’s perceptive com- 
ments. In her last report, dated Janu- 
ary 1959, to the Clinic she says: 


The Correspondence Course has 
continued to expand and to extend 
its services. Robert James V. Stu- 
art, of Montreal, was the 10,000th 
child enrolled in the course, and is 
now making progress. We passed 
the 10,000 mark in September, 
1958, and in October of that year, 
enrolled 115 more families, so 
there was no stopping to think 
about numbers, however formid- 
able the numbers appear. We aver- 
age about 100 new families a 
month. 


For thirteen years Harriet Montague 
conducted the distribution of the courses. 
It was her personality, her liking for 
people, that made the work significant. 
It was her job. The courses were already 
prepared and ready for distribution. But 
to her, each new child was an important 
person, a new challenge. It was what 
she added of herself, her understanding. 
sympathy, appreciation, that won so 
much gratitude. Last summer she flew 
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about Europe:—Norway, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia, England. At every stop she was 
met at the plane by grateful parents who 
took her to their homes and entertained 
her there. And she could see with her 
own eyes what her work had done for 
the youngster — though now in many 
cases, a young man or woman—and her 
account of that last trip (in the Volta 
Review November and December, 1958) 
clutches the heart. 

I cannot refrain from adding a per- 
sonal note. In a letter dated two days 
before her death, twelve pages in long- 
hand—probably the last letter she wrote 
—characteristically more concerned with 
some troubles of mine than with her 
own, she says: “But what a bore hos- 
pital routine is when you aren't really 
sick! I hate to waste so much time and 
money, and it is terribly expensive. I’d 
rather have the money and go to Eu- 
rope.” As ever, she looked forward, to 
her work, to life. Our friendship was 


carried on almost entirely by letters. She 
was the most inspiring correspondent | 
have ever known; a great woman and a 
great friend. 


Friends of Mrs. Montague have estab- 
lished a Memorial Fund at headquarters 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, 1537 35th St., N. W.. 
Washington 7, D. C. Funds will be used 
to purchase a lasting memorial in her 
honor. 

A partial list of donors follows: 
Elizabeth Brand, Lena L. Burgdorf, 
Ethel Eitel & Frances Maiden, Minnie M. 
Hill, Mr. & Mrs. David B. Johnson, Ena 
G. Macnutt, June Miller, Dr. & Mrs. 
Clarence D. O'Connor, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Owen, Anna L. Staples, Mrs. Laura 
Stovel, Mrs. Esther M. Stovall, Josephine 
B. Timberlake, Gertrude Torrey, Mrs. 
Jeanne P. Varner, Mrs. Edytha B. Weil. 
Betty C. Wright, Clara M. Ziegler. 
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FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 














The Parents Talk It Over 





HE frustration and the need for help 

experienced by parents when they 
learn of their child’s handicap are ex- 
pressed by the writers of the letters in 
this Roundabout. Each family has faced 
this situation in its own fashion. 

The last letter in this group tells of a 
positive program that was_ initiated 
through the interest of the parents of 
one deaf child. This activity helped them 
to gain a better perspective of their own 
child. And, in helping others, they 
found they had little time left to waste 
on self-pity. Many of you parents could 
be of real service to deaf children by 
organizing a parents’ group in your own 
community. 

We now have a national organization 
—the Parents’ Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
Any new, or already established, group 
of parents can affiliate and benefit by 
working together in a nation-wide or- 
ganization. This should present an im- 
mediate goal and a real challenge to 
parents who are interested in a better 
life for all hearing handicapped children. 


If you would like to join a rrespondence 
group to discuss your problems 
dren by letter with other parent 
dren, and with an Association 
send your name, the name and age of 
child and the degree of 
Alexander Graham Be 

Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
of the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly. 


ana your chi 

f deaf chi 
representative 
your 
hearina ss to the 


Association for the 


VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


Cindy, now nearly six years old, has a 
high frequency loss, mild to moderate. 


We have known of Cindy’s hearing 
loss for about eight months. In terms of 
frustration it has been a long while, but 
in achievement it has been terribly short. 
I am learning that parents of deaf and 
hard of hearing children are prone to 
be on the defensive. So am 1 . 

Cindy is enrolled in a correspondence 
course. The encouragement and sound 
advice of these wonderful, indefatigable 
people have kept me on an even keel and 
given me a constructive outlet for my 
“wanting to do something now” feeling. 
Cindy loves the work and we are both 
learning very much. Besides this, Cindy 
attends a nursery school for hearing 
children. Her doctor felt that kinder- 
garten would present too much of a 
challenge this year. I am looking for a 
speech teacher now. 

Our problems are probably similar to 
some of yours—-beating ourselves over 
the head to find the special help she 
needs to prepare her for school; trying 
to keep our perspective clear so that we 
may guide and teach her; simply under- 
standing the problem of not hearing 
well. There are the explanations to 
teachers, relatives, the dentist, whoever: 
“Yes, she really has a hearing loss. I 
know that she hears you. but imper- 
fectly.” Answers to the unspoken ques- 
tions: “No, she isn’t stupid, she didn’t 
hear you.” For this alone a hearing aid 
would help. And the conflicting opin- 
ions: “The younger she starts with a 
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hearing aid the better.” “Wait until she 
is older for a hearing aid because she 
might reject it now.” Does all this sound 
familiar? 

I feel that the sources of help-and in- 
formation must be made more easily 
available. It was by chance that I read 
about the correspondence course. In fact. 
it was after I had run into half a dozen 
blank walls that I found a book at the 
library that has opened most of the 
doors for us. The book was Your Deaf 
Child, by Helmer Myklebust. 

Sad as we were to learn that Cindy 
has this handicap, finally knowing has 
had its compensations. It has explained 
some of her behavior and has made me 
feel less of a failure as a parent. Our 
lives have been made richer by the many 
fine and dedicated people we have been 
in contact with, and this has helped us 
to grow up to the point that we have a 
burning desire to help others. 


Lynn, aged two, is working with her 
parents on the correspondence course. 


Our little Lynn is two years old and 
what a bundle of energy she is! Part of 
the time she is close on the heels of her 
brothers (Jon, age 5 and Lee, age 3). 
riding imaginary horses, shooting guns, 
tumbling and wrestling! Otherwise. she 
is completely feminine and loves to wear 
her prettiest, most frilly clothes. The 
little busybody keeps all our cupboards 
and dresser drawers in a turmoil and 
whenever something cannot be found. 
we wonder what Lynn has done with it. 

We suspected her hearing defect when 
she was close to a year old. Our doctor 
advised us to wait until she was a little 
older before trying to have her hearing 
tested. We did this, and in August when 
she was 22 months old we took her to an 
otologist. We were quite disappointed 
since he wasn’t able to do more than 
confirm our opinion that she is quite 
hard of hearing. He also referred us to 
a university clinic, but so far we haven't 
received a definite appointment there. 
One reason we were so disappointed was 
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that we wanted to know just how much 
she hears, what degree of loss she has. 
We think, after reading the enclosed 
chart, that Lynn’s degree of loss must 
be severe. 

We have just received our second cor- 
respondence lesson. We are so much 
encouraged by the letters and articles 
they have sent us. Living in a small 
town (pop. 2000) we are far from pro- 
fessional help, and sometimes we feel 
very much alone with our problem. After 
the first shock of discovering our little 
girl’s handicap we have come to realize 
that we are very fortunate after all— 
there are many worse things than deaf- 
ness—and we feel sure that with the new 
methods: of teaching, Lynn will have a 
happy normal life. We are hoping that 
a hearing aid will be possible for Lynn 
when she is a little older. 

Since she doesn’t talk and is so small 
and cuddly, we find ourselves babying 
her too much, and have to remind our- 
selves that she is over two years old. She 
has quite a temper, and it’s hard to get 
her to understand why we have do’s and 
dont’s and that she must follow the rules 
like everyone else. 


Roberta is three and a day pupil at a resi- 
dential school for the deaf. 


We realized Roberta was deaf when, 
at eight months, she did not turn around 
in her playpen, when I called her. I was 
creatly saddened but not fearful or terri- 
fied, because this was not my first en- 
counter with deafness. My husband’s 
sister was deaf at birth and when we 
lived near her I had a pleasant, easy re- 
lationship with her. 

For the next ensuing year our policy 
was to talk-talk-talk. And our joy was 
great when one day we realized Roberta 
knew what “light” was and would point 
to the lamp on request. More words fol- 
lowed slowly. I also saw to it that Ro- 
berta had plenty of playtimes with other 
children. I have learned a great deal 
from the correspondence course and still 
use it. However, by this I mean the 
principles involved, rather than formal 
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er company 
260B group hearing aid 


s. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in - 
ated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
es or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 





»le. 





| 280A auditory trainer 


ss. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
ity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
busly, each with its own volume control. 





162 speech audiometer 


and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
ciation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 





E664 psychogalvanometer 


>meter, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
ponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 





800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
mstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
ses his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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learning-times. By having good play 
equipment Roberta seemed to grow and 
learn just working alongside Peter at 
what he was doing. She matched shapes, 
for example, on a wooden‘ cash register. 
She toilet trained quickly and easily be- 
cause | did not attempt it till she seemed 
to care about it. This was at two years 
three months. All this while we tried to 
treat her exactly as we would any nor- 
mal toddler. 

Since attending school Roberta seems 
so much older, more purposeful, more 
aware. She pantomimes a great deal, 
matches things, uses her voice more. 
We try to talk to her in phrases, if not 
always sentences, and her lipreading 
vocabulary is growing. The intangibles 
are so difficult to get across, and these 
are the great triumphs of our life. She 
learned “good” some time back in con- 
nection with food, and just very recently 
indicated she understands “wait” (and 
there are so many “waits” at this hectic 
point). We follow her lead and talk 
about whatever she wants, needs, asks 
for or plays with. 

Our main problem is that Roberta 
thinks everything around here is hers. 
At school she shares beautifully. Occa- 
sionally she also gets angrv at some lim- 
itation imposed on her. When this hap- 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 


with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


pens I put her in the crib for a few 
minutes because I don’t know what else 
to do. It does the trick, however. While 
it's very trying right now, I have a 
hunch Roberta is getting stronger in her 


sense of me and mine (she points to her- 
self very vigorously to express owner- 
ship), and will soon be able to be more 
gracious about the “you” and “yours.” 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


In closing, I just want to say that 
Roberta is helping me to grow in many 
ways; and I’m grateful to her for help- 
ing me—for giving me the motive—to 
become a more mature person. She cer- 
tainly has shown me that there’s a law 
of compensation in our Universe; for 
her sunshiny, joyous spirit, her love of 
life, her great zest and radiance attract 
and inspire people who know her. 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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David is now nearly two and already 
demonstrates an outgoing personality. 


David is our only child and at 22 
months is an indefatigable bundle of 
energy. He is quick to make friends and 
is quite adventuresome. He “mouths” 
when he shows us what is on his mind. 
Regardless of his handicap, David is a 
normal and happy boy. It is his outgo- 
ing personality that we hope will be a 
vital asset to him in the future. 

When David was 10 months old we 
took him to a clinic for hearing tests. 
We were told that David had no detect- 
able usable hearing, and to bring him 
back in a year for further testing. We 
have just returned from our second trip 
to the clinic. David had a series of tests, 
one a GSR. He was also examined by a 
psychologist. We learned that his hear- 
ing loss could not simply be expressed 
in decibels. During the testing, he did 
at times respond to sounds of only minor 
amplification while later he did not re- 
spond to intense sound at all. It is be- 
lieved that David’s problem is an in- 
ability to completely understand the 
meaning of sound so that he alternately 
accepts or rejects it. depending on its 
meaning for him. For the most part 
David does not respond to external 
sound. We do believe he can appreciate 
his own voice for he uses it through a 
number of different expressions of mood. 
We were therefore advised to seek means 
to more definitely focus David's atten- 
tion on meaningful sounds. He is being 
fitted with a hearing aid which we will 
use specifically with sound awareness 
training. At the same time we are happy 
to have the psychologist confirm the fact 
that David’s intelligence score is normal 
for his age. 

Shortly after we had returned from 
our first trip to a clinic my husband re- 
ceived a call from another physician at 
the naval base where he was stationed. 
This doctor knew of a young couple with 
a deaf infant, and wondered if we might 
talk with them and share our new ex- 
perience. This couple also knew of an- 
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New Hampshire's 
CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern school in beau- 


tiful Monadnock Region 


e Trained teachers . . . Audiologist 
e Oral methods 


Pre-school through primary grades : 
program developing to 12-year 
school 

Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

New vocational and recreational 
building 


e Parent counselling and education 
e Teacher training program, gradu- 


ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 











other couple with a young deaf daughter. 
This was our first contact with other 
parents facing the same problem. 

The next evening found the six of us 


able to promote a better understanding 
of deafness both for ourselves and for 
the community. Such self-interest natu- 
rally gave way to desires for civic im- 


provement. Our venture in sharing 
means and ideas in order to more ade- 
quately face a problem has been one of 
our most enriching experiences. 


“round robining” our anxieties and our 
little knowledge. We found the experi- 
ence so rewarding that we couldn’t help 
but wonder how many other parents 
there were in our city who would wel- 
come this experience. So, that evening 
we composed an ad for the city paper to 
the ioe: Parents with deaf aes LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 
seek others with similar problem. We BOOKS I, I, II, and IV 
announced a time and place for the by 

meeting. Fifty enthusiastic people at- Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
tended that meeting and formed what and M. Evelyn Pratt 

was to become the association for hear- Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

ing handicapped children in our city. Price per copy $2.50 

My husband became its president. We Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
organized many useful hard working Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
committees. Our Christmas party really Send orders to 

put a glow into the efforts of all—60 CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
children and 40 adults attended. 13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


Our small energetic group has been 

















LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
avatlable 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 
and 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University Py 
and | if 
Perkins School for the Blind : 
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PELE ETP arid! +>>° 
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SERENE EIST t>~ 
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FCO 9888 wth ts» 
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Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


ea 
omy 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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Conversational Language 


GRACE MANNEN 


Part V of a series which will be reprinted in book form early this summer. 
The author was formerly supervisor of the speech depatment, Nebraska 


School for the Deaf, Omaha. 


She is now with the Lutheran School for the 


Deaf, Detroit. Requests for her materials have prompted the publication of 


this useful series of lessons. 


PART FIVE 


VERY school for the deaf has the 

opportunity to improve public re- 
lations or community relations and to 
acquaint the public with the work of the 
schoo! and the education of the deaf in 
general. The school is called upon for 
demonstrations by older pupils; they 
have an open house; present a program 
in observance of Better Hearing Month; 


prepare a program for Parents’ Day or 


give an assembly or other program 
where laymen are in attendance. A pro- 
gram, to be presented at the school, can 
serve at the same time to introduce and 
explain the work of the school and to 
give the older pupils an opportunity to 
practice talking to and with the general 
public. The following is a suggestion 
for this type of program which can be 
adapted to the individual situation. 


Conversation for Open House 


Pupit A: Good evening. I am (name) ; 
and I am a junior. This is (Introduces 
other pupils). We are happy to have 
you here. We are going to tell you 
something of the progress in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. The development 
through the centuries has been slow. 

Pupit B: Yes. In Rome, in the fourth 
century B.C., the deaf were deprived 
of all legal rights. The Justinian Code 
classified the deaf with idiots and 
spendthrifts. They were not permitted 
to make wills and were required to 
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have a guardian to manage their 
property. 

PupiL C: Life wasn’t very promising for 
those who were deaf. I’m glad I was 
born in the 20th century, aren’t you, 
(name) ? 

PupiL D: Yes, | am, (name). Religious 
beliefs through the ages have both 
helped and hindered progress, too. 
For example, St. Augustine denied the 
deaf eternal salvation. But in the sev- 
enth century men of religion showed 
some interest in the deaf. Today there 
are many denominational schools for’ 
the deaf in this country. : 

Pupit A: A significant date in the his- 
tory of the deaf in the United States 
was 1815 when Thomas Hopkins Gal- :: 
laudet, who was studying for the min-: : 
istry, became interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

Pupit D: Yes, he went to Europe and 
studied for a year. One of the first 
schools for the deaf in this country 
was opened in 1817. It was the Ameri- 
can Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
in Hartford, Conn. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet was the principal. 

Pupit B: Aren’t you glad they don’t call 
the school Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb anymore? 

Pupit C: Yes, I am. They changed it 
to American School for the Deaf, you 
know. 

Puptt D: Some other schools for the 
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deaf are the Clarke School in North- 
ampton, Mass., that opened in 1867 
and the Horace Mann School in Bos- 
ton that opened in 1869. Sarah Fuller 
was the principal of that school and 
she asked Alexander Graham Bell to 
come from Canada to help train her 
teachers. 

Puri. A: Dr. Bell brought his father’s 
method of teaching speech to this 
country, and used it to teach the deaf 
to speak. 

Pupit B: Thousands of deaf people to- 
day who speak and read lips owe 
thanks to Dr. Bell for his great faith 
and his interest in the deaf. Most 
people know of him as the inventor 
of the telephone, but they do not know 
that his main interest, both before and 
after his invention, was in teaching 
the deaf to speak. He founded the 
Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C. 
It is an organization that keeps par- 
ents and teachers informed. It also 
publishes the Volta Review. 

Pupit C: Another organization that in- 


forms people about the education of 
the deaf is the Council of Exceptional 


Children. Their magazine is called 
Exceptional Children. 

Pupit D: The John Tracy Clinic helps 
parents of young deaf children. They 
have the correspondence course that 
tells mothers how to work with their 
deaf children before they go to school. 

Pupit B: Dr. Max Goldstein was another 
man who helped the deaf in this coun- 
try. In 1914 he gave us some new 
ideas on the training of the deaf to 
use their hearing. Many children who 
now use their residual hearing would 
be classed as deaf if it wasn’t for 
Dr. Goldstein. He founded Central 
Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis. 

Puptt C: There are several kinds of 
schools for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. There are: state schools, private 
schools and denominational schools. 
Some are residential schools and some 
are day schools. There are also classes 
for the deaf and hard of hearing in 
some places where there are no spe- 
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cial schools. There are also preschools 
and classes for the very young deaf 
children. 

Pupit D: State public day schools have 
the largest enrollment. A few of the 
pupils in our schools attended day 
schools before they came here. Some 
went to denominational schools. 
(Name), didn’t you go to a day 
school? 

Pupit B: Yes, I went to the (name) be- 
fore my family moved here. (Pupils 
can briefly describe the work in the 
different schools and classes they pre- 
viously attended.) 

Pupit C: Thank you for coming. Your 
next guides will tell you more about 
the education of the deaf. 

Pupit E: Hello. I am (name). I am a 
freshman. This is (name) who is also 
in the freshman class. 

Pupit F: Hello. We will tell you some- 
thing about the parents’ part in the 
education of the deaf. We know that 
parents need to know more about 
deafness and about helping their deaf 
children. 

Pupit E: Our parents are interested, too. 
Did you know that many mothers and 
fathers of deaf children belong to the 
new Parents’ Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf? There are local groups all over 
the United States who have organized 
together to work in the interest of 
deaf children. 

Pupit F: Some schools for the deaf pro- 
vide classes for parents. The John 
Tracy Clinic in California has a cor- 
respondence course for parents of pre- 
school deaf children. Many books 
have been published to help parents. 
These are a few of them. Would you 
care to look at these books? 

Speech and the Deaf Child, Irene R. 
and A. W. G. Ewing 

New Opportunities for Deaf Chil- 
dren, Irene R and A. W. G. 
Ewing 

Deaf Children in a Hearing World, 
Miriam P. Fiedler 


(Continued next page) 
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Tim and His Hearing Aid, Eleanor ers as well as some of the deaf campers. 
Ronnei and Joan Porter After considering all the advantages 

fas erc xperience, 
Puptt E: Would you care to look at © 2 Summer camp experience for a deaf 


these books? When you have finished. child, one must temper his decision with 
cians ‘Uines Gleier en wont aid the knowledge that not all campers will 
d d . 5 a 


inten ies Fats damit. 0 ale woeeles receive the same benefits from a camp 
mn pariete - aang ath siadieaniilina program. However, those children who 
(names). We all hope to go to col- — mang Pore 4 have soe 4 

Ss ¢ T ° 

lege. Last month we took the entrance 0S" CoNeren Ane Wt an enjoyable edu 

nies . cational experience. 

examination. We all hope we pass. Th sibilities ‘sf 
(Name) has been working on a work- , ee oe es 


: ‘amp vacati irectly 
study plan. She trained at I.B.M. Tell‘ p vacation may be directly related 
) : : to the care and thought invested in 
us something about it. (name). 


Pups. H: I like the. work, and hope to selecting a camp and preparing the child 


go into a business office when I finish salina co nahi 
the course. I am working on (name 
machines) . 

Pupit G: Let me tell you something THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
about higher education for the deaf. by G. Sibley Haycock 
(Names) and I hope to go to Gallau- $4.70 postpaid 
det College in the Fall. It is in Wash- THE VOLTA BUREAU 
ington, D. C. and is the only college 1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
exclusively for the deaf. Some stu- 
dents who graduate from schools for 
the deaf go on to colleges where there 


are no special classes for the deaf. C A MP 


Pupit H: Many schools are still making 


research studies to find ways of im- LAU G HTO N 


proving the education of the deaf. F 
Pupit G: Now we would like to tell you GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 
about our own school, and what has For a Healthy, 
been done here for the education of Happy Summer 
the deaf. (The pupils can make a short A 5-17 
resume about the school, when it was — 
founded, original enrollment, present Our 9th Successful Year 
enrollment, use of hearing aids, lip- All athletic activities 
reading and speech training, and other 
items of interest about the school and 
its program. ) 
Pupit H: Thank you for coming. Please Daily speech, language, and audi- 
visit throughout the school before you tory training 
leave. Big cultural and social program 











Private lake and swimming pool 


Qualified staff—small groups 


Successful teenage program 





For further information write: 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Sessions: June 22-July 25; July 27-Aug. 28 MILTON NADOOLMAN 


— a he owe ro 7 _ tee? re: 
peech Rehabilitation; Speech erapy with Children; * 
Advanced Audiometry Advanced Clinical Practice; 90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
Stuttering eories and Therapy. Demonstration 7 

Classes—Graduate and Undergraduate. New York 33, N. Y. 


Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & Hearing . 
Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 




















LEISURE 


for 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deef 


Lorena 


Helen Keller, by 


The Story of 
Dunlap, 


Hickok, Grosset and 

$2.52. 

We have recently acquired this new 
junior biography of Helen Keller, whose 
story is of such importance to deaf chil- 
dren everywhere. | would like to include 
in this column some of the children’s 
own written reports on the book. Inci- 
dentally, this is one of Grosset and Dun- 
lap’s Signature Series of biographies 
which are all so useful in teaching the 
deaf. 

Although our older students have al- 
ways becn interested in Helen Keller’s 
own story, and in her book, Teacher, 
about Anne Sullivan Macy, and also in 
Van Wyck Brook’s Helen Keller, Sketch 
for a Portrait, these stories were writ- 
ten for adults, and the language is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for deaf children. 

The language of this new story of 
Helen Keller, prepared especially for 
teenagers, is easy enough to be read by 
most of our classes in upper school. The 
now familiar story of the willful, wild 
little girl whose life was changed by an 
inspired and devoted teacher is written 
in warm and simple terms. The motiva- 
tion of deep: personal interest in our 
children is so great that, in the library, 
they are giving rich, full and well organ- 
ized oral reports with very little prompt- 
ing or help. They are doing equally well 
with written book reports in their class- 
rooms. Two 12-year-old girls wrote the 
reviews which follow: 

I enjoved myself very, very much 
reading this wonderful book, The Story 
of Helen Keller. It is about Helen Kel- 


ler’s wonderful life with Anne Sullivan. 


1958. 


Helen was born normal, and was all 
right until she was two years old, when 
she caught scarlet fever. She lost her 
sight and hearing. Her parents visited 
Alexander Graham Bell in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Bell advised the parents to 
put Helen in the Perkins School for the 
Blind in Boston. Helen went there when 
she was seven with Teacher. She had 
special lessons with Teacher for two 
years. She learned a great deal before 
she graduated, and then she attended 
Radcliffe College. Teacher remained 
with her until her death in October, 
1936. Helen was terribly helpless until 
her new teacher, Polly, accepted the job 
to take care of her. She has had a won- 
derful life with her. 

When Helen Keller was 74, she took a 
50,000-mile tour around the world with 
Polly. She visited all the military hos- 
pitals and advised all the blind soldiers 
not to worry about blindness. They 
would get good care. 

Helen Keller is now a famous woman. 
—Marcia Kessler, Upper School, II] A, 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 

This is the best book that I’ve ever 
read. This book is a biographical sketch 
of Helen Keller, a deaf and dumb girl. 

Helen Keller was born as a normal 
child, but when she was two years old, 
she had a disease which left her blind, 
deaf and dumb. She was a badly be- 
haved child. 

When Helen was almost seven years 
old, Miss Anne Sullivan came to be her 
teacher, and lived with Helen until she, 
Anne, died in 1936. Helen learned the 
manual alphabt and Braille. She entered 
Radcliffe College in September, 1900, 
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and graduated in June, 1904. She was 
the first blind and deaf girl to go to 
college. 

She made a living by writing. _ Miss 
Sullivan passed away in 1936 and Polly 
Thompson came to be with her. She is 
still with her. Helen Keller is a brave 
woman and she fought every hardship. 
—Barbara Wagreich, Upper School Il 
A, Lexington School for the Deaf. 


Grandfather and I, by Helen E. Buckley, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1959, $2.75, 
This book has received the honor of 

being the Junior Guild selection for 

May 1959. The story tells of a long, 

slow walk a little boy takes with his 

grandfather. They never hurry, and 
they can stop to look as long as they 
like at interesting things along the way. 

Delightful large, colored drawings illus- 

trate the simple text, which, incidentally, 

supplies satisfactory repetition of impor- 
tant phrases. 

The author is a teacher, holding a su- 
pervisory position at New York State 
College. The inspiration for this book 
came from a class discussion of the im- 
portance of grandfathers to young chil- 
dren. Miss Buckley’s understanding of 
young children and their needs and in- 
terests is shown throughout the book. 

This is a book we duplicated heavily 
because it will be useful in a number of 
ways at various levels. 


Twin Kittens, by Inez Hogan, E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., Inc., 1958. $2.25. 

This is a simple story of two baby 
kittens who look exactly alike. Their 
adventures playing together and explor- 
ing the big world around them make a 
satisfactory story for the three- to seven- 
year-olds. This is also good for a fol- 
low-up story on the subject of twins. 


Lost and Found, by Kathryn Hitte, Abing- 
don Press, 1951, $1.25. 

Continuing our search for the excel- 
lent, simple material published by Ab- 
ingdon Press. we selected this title which 
has been very successful for oral story 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 28 to August 8, 1959. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 

—children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences. 


—children with cleft-palate speech. In 


struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro 
nuneciation more distinct and intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 

GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 











telling and for reading at about the sec- 
ond or third grade level. 

The story is about a young kitten that 
gets lost and mews for its mother. It 
finds its way home by using its eyes 
which can see in the dark. A lost puppy 
gets home by using its sense of smell. 
But, when a little boy gets lost, he gets 
home safely because he can think and 
talk, The full-page pictures are large 
and uncluttered. 

This is a good book for presenting 
the concept of lost and found and for 
impressing the children with the daily 
practical importance of stopping to 
think, and of using good speech to help 
themselves. 


Sal Fisher, Brownie Scout, by Lillian S. 
Gardner, Franklin Watts «1953. $2.75. 


Sally Fisher, a seven-year-old prepar- 
ing for admission to the Brownies, has 
many problems, particularly with her 
older sister who can sew better and cook 
better, and who is already a Girl Scout. 


A Model 951-8 
Ambco**HAT”’ with 
Featherweight 
Headset 
@ Alternate 951 -C 
Standard Headset 


I 
AMBCO, INC. 
1222 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 7 Calif. 


amoc, 0, nc. 


Auditory Equipment 
1222 W. Washington Blvd. | 


| NAME 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. | ADDRESS 


MAIL TODAY 


But Sal enjoys her exciting year of 
learning and doing. especially the time 
when her troop thought of a way to 
help the children in a hospital. 

The style of writing is not distin- 
guished, but the author, who has dedi- 
cated this book to her own Brownie 
daughter, obviously knows Scouting. as 
well as the emotional ups and downs ex- 
perienced by growing children. 

I doubt that any other after-school 
activity is as popular as Scouting among 
our children at Lexington, and I predict 
that this straightforward, simple story 
will be very popular. 


Sal’s Fisher’s Fly-Up Year, by Lilliam S. 
Gardner, Franklin Watts, «1957. $2.75. 


This sequel to Sal Fisher, Brownie 
Scout continues Sally’s story into the 
vear when she is ready to leave the 
Brownies and ‘fly-up” to the Girl 
Scouts. Sally’s life is complicated by 
two events:—it is necessary for her 
mother to return to work, and a new 

(Continued on page 239) 


The New Ambco “HAT” 
HEARING AMPLIFIER 
FULLY TRANSISTORIZED 


For the Aurally Handicapped 


Hard-of-hearing children in speech 
auditory training classes learn to 
reproduce range, inflection and in- 
tonations of the human voice. “Flat” 
speech is corrected, child learns 
natural tones and proper formation 
of words. 


| Please send free literature on 
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WELCOMING TWO NEW GROUPS 
this month brings our Parents’ Section 
to a total of 29 affiliates representing 
nearly 1,100 member-families. Latest to 
join are the Wyoming Association for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing in Cas- 
per. Wyo., and the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation of Kendall School, Washinz- 
ton. D. C. The Wyoming group is head- 
ed by George L. Ellis and has 16 mem- 
bers. The Kendall School group has 20 
members. 


THE DALLAS COUNCIL for the 
Deaf has sent out an interesting notice 
signed by President Clint Prestien, giv- 
ing news of state legislation in the mak- 
ing that may affect hearing handicapped. 
Being considered is a bill to provide for 
the preschool education of hearing 
handicapped children. The bill would 
also permit teachers to teach handi- 
capped children half days and regular 
classes half days. Another Fill will pro- 
vide a coordinating commission for all 
services for the physically handicapped. 
Another will extend some of the pro- 
visions now provided for the deaf and 
blind to include the aphasic. The report 
also tells of an agreement which is un- 
derwav between 16 southern states to 
provide a reciprocal agreement regard- 
ing the certification of teachers for the 
handicapped. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
NEAF, White Plains. reports that the 
Parents’ Association will enjoy a trip to 
Washineton. D. C., on May 15 to visit 
Gallaudet College and to sightsee. Chil- 
dren will accompany their parents and 
all will be overnight guests at the col- 
lege during their two-day stay. The trip 
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has been planned principally for fami- 
lies of children at Fanwood who are in- 
terested in Gallaudet College. 


THE ERIE ASSOCIATION for Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Children has pre- 
pared an attractive brochure for dis- 
tribution sororities, clubs, 
church groups and during Better Hear- : 
ing Month. The leaflet carries the mes- 
sage. “Our Eves Hear You Speak .. .” 
and is illustrated by photographs of the 
attractive tots learning to speak and lip- 
read at the Exceptional Children’s Edu- 
cational Center in Erie. 


DR. LATHAM BREUNIG. deaf since 
early childhood, addressed the members 
of the Parents’ Association of Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, N. Y.. on Sun- 
day, March 15. Dr. Breunig, who took 
his Ph.D. in chemistry, discussed with 
the group a topic of interest to us all, 
“Adiusting to Deafness.” Mr. Cole had 
Dr. Breunig’s talk tape-recorded and it 
is hoped that in the near future copies 
of this tape may be available for loan to 
affiliate groups. Dr. Breunig is a mem- 
ber of the Auxiliary Board of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association and is 
keenly interested in the progress of the 
Parents’ Section. The Lexington School 
group held its annual Bazaar and raffle 
on Sunday. May 3. This is alwavs a well 
attended affair that has proved to be a 
money-raiser. 


QUOTABLE QUOTES — Mr. Swan. 
president of the Clarke School Parents’ 
Conference, in a newsletter to the mem- 
bers of the group, “. . . there has come 
into heing, through the Alexander 


to doctors. 
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TO HELEN 








Dear Helen: 

Tic Tac Know is a game I play with 
my class. You will recognize its similar- 
ity to the Tic Tac Dough television pro- 
gram. Since we have no “dough,” and 
Teacher wants to know how much the 
children remember, this game is used as 
a review and test. 

So far our categories have been: fa- 
mous people, history, spelling, flash 
numbers and vocabulary (birds, foods, 
clothing, vbjects in the classroom, parts 
of the body. etc.). The categories may 
be presented orally or as reading. 

The Tic Tac is written on the board. 
Two children compete. The child having 
the highest score takes on the next con- 
testant. This can also be used with 
teams. 

Today a new boy entered our class 
and Teacher introduced the new game 
to him. Parts of the body was the cate- 
gory. O and X took their places on 
either side of the Tic Tac written on the 
board. In this game Teacher pointed to 
the part of the body. The result of one 
game is shown. X, the winner. takes on 
another contestant. 


Helen is a teacher of the deaf—any 
teacher of the deaf. You are invited to 
write her at the Volta Review so that she 
and all our other teacher readers may 
learn from your experience. 


x O 
ankle 


eyeball 


back 


hand 

ears 

teeth 
fingernail 


The children love this game and re- 
gard it as a contest rather than a test. 
It stimulates interest and serves as an 
impetus for the children to study and 
remember. It is excellent motivation 
for the child who is lagging behind. 


Ruth B. Sword, New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 


Dear Helen. 


Are you worried about how your little 
dears will get along this summer with- 
out the pals they have been so close to 
all year in school? Have parents asked 
you for suggestions? 

In Philadelphia, we help a little by 
encouraging the children to attend the 
free public recreation centers. Before 
the close of school we send the parents a 
list of the addresses of the centers and 
they select the one nearest their home. 
We then give each child a little letter of 
introduction to the leader of his center. 

In the meantime Dr. George Slifer. 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, in conferences ac- 
quaints the leaders with some of the 
problems and techniques of guiding 
hearing handicapped youngsters. He 
stresses the importance of helping these 
children integrate with their hearing 
neighbors. 


pre-season 
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At the end of last summer, many of 
the leaders told Dr. Slifer that his ad- 
vice was most helpful. Deaf children 
do show up at the centers and the lead- 
ers are able to help them and “keep 
them coming.” 

Our greatest source of happiness 
comes from the children who proudly 
write about their activities and display 
their handwork at the big exhibit in 
September. 

Almost all cities and most small towns 
have free summer programs for children. 
Parents can find out whether their own 
communities have such programs by 
writing their city hall, town hall or su- 
perintendent of schools. A friendly chat 
with the person in charge before the 
program bggins would be advisable. 

If the local government does not spon- 
sor such a program, how about trying 
the churches? Many have summer 
classes. Service organizations for the 
deaf also have summer classes. 


Be sure to have an exhibit and a 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


Oral School For Deaf Children 


103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


For detailed information please 


write 


“show and tell” session in September 
and you'll see how delighted the kids 
are with their success at “doing things 
with the gang back home.’—Mary 7. 
Hopkins, W. and E. Martin School, 
Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 231) 


Graham Bell Association, an organiza- 
tion which is meant specially for us, the 
parents of deaf children. It will be and 
will provide only what we ourselves can 
breathe into the organization to give it 
life. Dr. Bell envisioned and foresaw 
just such a force. . . .” 


NICE NOTE from a parent. Mrs. C. 
J. Day of Varsity View, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, writes, “I cannot express adequate- 
ly the joy and help my husband and | 
receive from your Volta Review. We 
wouldn’t be without it.” The Days have 
a six-year-old deaf boy. 


GOAL FOR THE PARENT 
That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 


borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 


That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
person others want to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at ease at all times. That 
throughout his years in the school, 
he will not only grow in knowledge 
but develop a_ well-rounded _ per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 


Walter Stuck, Administrator 


Mrs. 
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BOOK NOTES \. 
REVIEWS 


Introducao A Didatica Da Fala (Aspectos 
da educacao dos deficientes da audicao 
e da fala) por Ana Rimoli de Faria 
Doria, Tecnico de Educacao Do Mec E 
Directora Do Instituto Nacional de 
Educacao de Surdos. 


The book is a compendium of trans- 
lations from both European and Ameri- 
can sources, and does not pretend to be 
original. I feel that it has a great deal 
of pertinent information for the Portu- 
guese-speaking teacher of the deaf. I am 


sure it renders a service to the teachers 
of Portugal and Brazil. and therein lies 
its value. Spanish-speaking people can 
read the book without too much diffi- 
culty, due to the similarity in the writ- 
ten forms of both languages, and since 
our literature is so barren in this field. 
it may be of interest to Spanish-speak- 
ing teachers.—David P. Pascoe, 
Tecnico, Caracas, Venezuela. 


{ sesor- 


Florida’s Sunshine Stery, produced by the 
staff of the Florida Childrens’ Commis- 
sion Coordinator. Bill Penrose, editer. 
This is a directory of the organiza- 

tions and agencies in Florida that pro- 

vide services for handicapped children. 

A descriptive resume gives the services 

offered by the agencies and organiza- 

tions. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 
The American Journal of Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16. 
Warch, 1959 


“Helping the Handicapped Child 


254 


Achieve Emotional Security,” by Vir- 
ginia Barckley and Everett 1. Campbell. 
\ handicapped child reflects the attitude 
his parents take toward the handicap. 
If they are over-protective, the child be- 
comes demanding and does not have the 
opportunity to mature. If the parents, 
on the other hand, reject the child be- 
cause of his handicap, the child will 
withdraw into himself or become resent- 
ful. What can be said for parents, can 
also be said for nurses. They can all 
help the handicapped child to progress 
within the limitations of his condition. 
by neither expecting achievements be- 
yond his capabilities. nor repressing his 
efforts. 


The Elementary School Journal, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37. 


Varch, 1959 


“Stories for Younger Children in 
1927-29 and in 1952-55,” by Margaret 
Trickey Browman and Mildred C. Tem- 
plin, is based on a study of 25 books 
from each of the two periods under con- 
sideration. The authors conclude that 
the stories reflect the times in which they 
are written, and show both a continuity 
and a change in approach. Common to 
both periods is the standard for accept- 
able behavior. Rewards and punishment 
were the same for both times, but the 
more recent stories are more realistic in 
their treatment and show a greater 
awareness of social and personal prob- 
lems. The conclusions of the authors 
apply in general to all the stories con- 
sidered, and not to individual books. 
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Journal of Rehabilitation, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


November-December, 1958 


“Communicating with the Acoustic- 
ally Handicapped,” by Harold N. Wil- 
liams. The author, who is director of 
the Augusta (Georgia) Speech and 
Hearing Center, differentiates, on the 
basis of their modes of communication, 
the acoustically handicapped who come 
to the center. There are the expressive 
and receptive oral, expressive oral, liter- 
ate manual and illiterate manual. He 
discusses the techniques used in com- 
municating with each. and also states 
that the emotional attitude of a person 
is reflected in his actions, and thus com- 
municated to those around him. It is 
particularly important that those who 
work with the acoustically handicapped 
have a helpful and understanding §atti- 
tude. 


National Hearing Aid Journal. 309 Com- 
merce Building, Sioux City 1, Iowa. 


January and February, 1959 


“The Role of the Individual Otologist 
in the Fitting of a Hearing Aid,” by Dr. 
David Myers, head of the Department of 
Otorhinology, Temple University. The 
writer surveys the growth in otological 
procedures before and after World War 
Il, telling of new surgical procedures. 
the use of antibiotics and the increased 
knowledge of the functions of the hear- 
ing apparatus. He urges a closer work- 
ing relationship of the otologist, audiol- 
ogist and hearing aid dealer, all of whom 
should be working together for the bene- 
fit of the patient. He mentions the grow- 
ing consciousness of the benefits of re- 
habilitation therapy which includes lip- 
reading, speech conservation and occu- 
pational and psychologic counselling. 

Suggested functions of an audiology 
clinic are: 

1. Diagnostic tests and otologic ex- 

aminations 

2. Research and development of new 

tests and treatments 
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3. Complete rehabilitation facilities 
for speechreading and auditory 
training 
Limited hearing aid fitting for 
problem cases 

What can be expected from the hear- 

ing aid dealer is ethical advertising. ref- 
erences to otologists for examinations 
and reports to otologists and audiolo- 
gists of the details of latest models of 
hearing aids. Dealers should not be 
afraid to suggest rehabilitation through 
lipreading and speech training. The au- 
thor recommends that the dealer’s fa- 
cilities for testing should be installed in 
a sound treated room and should include 
a pure-tone audiometer, and _ speech 
audiometer. He should learn enough 
about otologic conditions to be able to 
spot trouble and refer patients for ex- 
amination and treatment where this is 
called for. 





MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Martha E. Bruhn 


e A method used successfully with 
adults for over fifty years. 


e Useful for both trained instructors 
and for the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


e 24 lessons plus instructions to 


teachers. 
“Nobody can get around the fact that learn- 
ing to read lips is a matter of practice, and 
anything that makes that practice easier is 
a help. Miss Bruhn’s book gives exactly 
that help.’’—Harriet Montague. 


$3.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 

















ifts 


ADCO, Inc. of Denver, Charles J. 
bert Alpern, Anonymous 

B 
Mrs. Marian L. Barb, Elizabeth Bottini, Mrs. 
Sylvia Bell, Mrs. Leon Blackinsky, Helen W. 
Bloomer, Mrs. John H. Bocock, Mrs. Walter 
F. Bopp, Mrs. R. S. Brookings, Mrs. Oswald 
Brown, Richard R. Brown, E. Buzbee 


Adier, A|- 


fr 
Mr. & Mrs. Perry Catron, Mrs. Esther J. Cha- 
ney, Ida B. Crane, Mrs. Doris H. Cruickshank 


D 


Mr. and Mrs. V. B. D'Antoni, Mrs. John 


Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. H. Denolf, Mrs. S. 
Dubin, Mariam A. Duckwall, Madeline Dutton. 


F 
Melvin Factor, Bonniemae Fansler, Finley 
Manufacturing Corp. of West Concord, Mass., 
W. M. Flesher, Richard W. Flint, Jules L. 
Foreman, Mrs. James D. Francis, M. E. 
Franks 

G 
Jerry Gale, Anne Genetti, Mrs. Ella Glass, 
Mr. & Mrs. M. Glasser, Mrs. Jay Goran, Mr. 
& Mrs. Harold Greenberg, Flora Grosvenor 

H 
Clara A. Hamel, Hazel E. Hardacker, Mrs. 
Eleanor Studley Hurd, Mrs. W. P. J. Harman, 
Margaret Hemenway, Kenneth Herman 

J-K 
Nan Jeter, Nathan Katz, Janie Kinnier, Walter 
S. Kirksey, George Kononenko, Rose Konrad. 


Rev. L. R. Kraemer 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


Iustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 





In this valuable book Bessie Pugh has set 
forth language sentence 
structure, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf child. 


$2.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W Washington 7, D. C 


principles and 











to the Volta Bureau 


& 
Mrs. A. W. Lahee, M. Landman, Burton Leav- 
itt, Mrs. Jean W. Leigh, Mrs. Charles Lenzen, 
Mary Emily Lintner, Mrs. Fred Luehring 


M 
Donato Maenzo, R. Makowski, Aryeh Manor, 
Mr. & Mrs. Travis McGough, C. Grove Me- 
Cown, Jennie McDermand, Md. Council for 
Hearing Impaired & Aphasic Children, Inc., 
Mrs. Ralph Monteith, Mrs. Frances Moore, 
Mrs. Lena Mullen, Thelma D. Myers 


N-O 
Mrs. Harold B. Noyes, Mrs. R. B. O'Connor, 
Jr.. Mr. & Mrs. J. S. Oestreicher, Mrs. Claire 
Offermann 

P 
Ray F. Pengra, Mary Gilbert 
Jerry A. Pierce, Josephine Prall 


R 


Paul Raffa, Mary Pauline Ralli, Manuel Ran- 
gel, Elizabeth B. Raycroft, Corinne R. Roberts, 
Jesse A. Roberts, Mrs. Dora Rosenthal, Mrs. 


Edw. Rozynski 


Mrs. 


Powell, 


Ss 

Marie L. Schwanke, Mrs. Tina Schwartz, 
Lloyd A. Scott, Dr. John C. Shull, Mrs. R. G. 
Simmons, Paul J. Stedry, Mrs. H. Stein, W. H. 
Stonehouse 

TV 
Dr. & Mrs. B. Taylor, Mrs. Erma L. Visser, 
Ethel Vixie 

W-Y-Z 
Mrs. Winnie W. Whittier, 
Wood, Mrs. Arthur J. Young, 


Mrs. Downing 


Arlene Zulz 


POUT OL TTU Re eet e TT T 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 


Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


THES 


PUT Te, 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 











LEE MAN SUNG, a ten-year-old deaf boy, 
traveled from Hong Kong to London to re- 
ceive the award for his prize-winning picture 
entered in the International Painting Compe- 
tition for Deaf Children. The competition was 
co-sponsored by the British magazine, Better 
Hearing, and Amplivox, Limited, with the as- 
sistance of the National Deaf Children’s So- 
ciety. Of the 1000 paintings entered, 150 were 
selected for an exhibition, opening in London 
on May 26. 

The trip for Lee and his teacher at the 
Hong Kong School for the Deaf, Miss L. W. 
Li, was made possible through the generosity 
of a London restaurant owner, Robert John 
Koon. Lee wore his colorful traditional cere- 
monial costume when he received his prize on 
Feb. 24. 

Residents of the Chinese community in Lon- 
don have contributed to a fund for the boy’s 
further education. A portion of the fund was 
to be used for the purchase of a group hearing 
aid for the school located at Kowloon. 

Lee’s picture, which won first prize for his 
age group, tied for the over-all prize with a 


picture painted by Lilian Walsh, 13-year-old 
pupil at the Oak Lodge School for the Deaf in 
Balham, England. 

January 1 is the closing date for the 1959 
competition, which is open to deaf children 


all over the world. Inquiries should be ad- 


dressed to: Michael Rice, Editor of Modern 
Hearing, 47, New Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
England. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE is Lipreading and 
Hearing Aids by Irene R. Ewing, O.B.E., M.Sc. 
The book was published by the University of 
Manchester Press. After repeated inquiries 
from those wanting to purchase the book, the 
Volta Bureau was able to secure a limited 
quantity. They may be purchased for $2.20 
postpaid from Association headquarters, 1537 
35th St.. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


This painting of Spring by a ten-year- 
old deaf Chinese boy tied for overall win- 
ner in the 1958 International Painting 
Competition for Deaf Children. Lee Man 
Sung, who has been a pupil at the Hong 
Kong School for the Deaf in Kowloon 
since he was four years old. completed 
the picture in about 20 minutes. 
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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL AS- 
SOCIATION FOR THE DEAF is deeply 
grateful to Miss Mary Pauline Ralli for her 
generosity in turning over to the Association 
her recent check for royalties received for the 
book, What People Say, which she co-authored 
with Mrs, Kathryn A. Ordman. 


CHARLES B. GROW has been elected super- 
intendent of the Kentucky School for the Deaf 
to succeed Dr. Madison J. Lee, whose resigna- 
tion will take effect in July. Mr. Grow, who 
has taught in the school since he graduated 
from the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College in 1924, is presently vocational prin- 
cipal. He will be the tenth superintendent of 
the Kentucky school where he has taught in 
the various departments. 


THE GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL ARTS 
BUILDING at the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf was opened recently with improved fa- 
cilities for.arts and crafts, beauty culture, 
art metal and ceramics, sewing and domestic 
science. The building contains 13 rooms and 
cost about $185,000 exclusive of equipment 
and furnishings. 


A HEARING AID RENTAL SYSTEM has 
been inaugurated by the Dahlberg Company 
to enable people with hearing losses to use 
hearing aids for a monthly rental fee which 
can later be applied to the purchase of an aid. 
The fee will cover accessories, batteries, ad- 
justments and service obtainable from dealers 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, South 
America and Europe. Each renter will be given 
an identification card entitling him to this 
service. A leaflet describing the service can 
be obtained from: The Dahlberg Co., Golden 
Valley, Minneapolis 27. 


A MULTIPLE-CHOICE word list to be used 
for testing auditory, visual and combined au- 
ditory-visual perception and intelligibility has 
been developed at the University of Illinois 
Hearing Center. The Center reports that the 
recorded auditory test has been found to give 
rapid and reliable estimates of listening errors. 
Commercial disc and tape recordings will be 
available. Taking part in the clinical and ex- 
perimental research that covered a period of 
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Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 

ume Control Telephone for 

your home or office, just call 

your local Bell Telephone Busi- 

ness Office. 


several years were Charles Hutton, E. Thayer 
Curry and Mary Beth Armstrong. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW for 1957 has been 
microfilmed, and is available for $2.00 from 
University Microfilms, 313 North First St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, Hearing and 
Speech Center is the recipient of a $1500 grant 
from the Amelia and Julius Marks Charitable 
Foundation. The funds are to be used to 
finance the Center’s service to clients outside 
Franklin County. Previous grants from the 
foundation have been used for the purchase 
of equipment and rental of additional space 
for the clinic. 


(Continued from page 230) 


and slightly different girl moves into 
the neighborhood. 

The author again does an acceptable, 
workman-like job of weaving the ideals 
and activities of the Scouts into a plaus- 
ible girl’s story. Probably upper school 
level. 





The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


We learn about fractions 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational he gree in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIE 


Aibuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 
— 4 (Texas) 
222 Lemmon Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 
Greenville (S. C.) 


General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven 


Hearing League, 


| 


Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- | 


race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


| 


TEAC 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 


Rome 

MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
MIss - ENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


Phone: Beacon 2-2430 
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HERS 


ee 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 

Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Portland 3 (Maine) 
723-A Congress St. 


ae orr ig 12 (Oregon) 
111 N. E. Weidler St. 


OF 


Michigan 
oe (26) 


MR. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602 ee David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 ee HTT i 
Phone: 72-117 


Zone 3 





Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 
1120 S. Parton St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


LIPREADING 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs gg F, AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
MISs MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 


Rates for general ads: 
Mini- 


insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 

mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms. 

State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 

Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 

a for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland. 
aine. 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 
ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Senstiinn Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799, Portland, Maine. 





Oral nites now sal fer. ‘Sentember 1959, in a 
school having excellent equipment and requiring 
minimum extra-curricular duties; salary scale $440 
to $600 per month depending upon qualifications 
and years of experience. Lutheran Church affiliation 
not required. Address J. A. Klein, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran School for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


WANTED: sally trained elementary teacher to 
privately instruct several deaf children on West 
Coast, Sept. 1959. Salary and equipment com- 
parable to best schools. State experience. Box M-A, 
Volta Review. 
WANTED: For summer months; a teacher of the 
deaf to tutor one child. Location—the summer vaca- 
tion area in the Blue Mountains of Oregon. Write 
to: Mrs. Maurice Weaver, Box 126, Enterprise, 
Oregon. 


TRAINED TEACHER in large public day school. 
New building, modern curriculum, oral method, 
pupils integrated with hearing children. Group hear- 
ing aids, additional services of speech correctionist, 
psychologist and social worker available. Ideal cli- 
mate and working conditions. Contact: Harold W. 
Buskrud, Director Personnel Dept., Portland Public 
Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore. 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF FOR 1959-60. Pri- 
mary, intermediate, or advanced. Excellent working 
conditions. Initial salary from $4200 to $5450, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Ultimate maximum 
$6850. Annual increment, $200. Apply to: George 
B. Redfern, Director of Personnel, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 608 East McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, O. 


WANTED: Teachers for elementary and high iahioel 
public day schools starting Sept., 1959. Oral meth- 
od; pupils integrated with hearing pupils. Excellent 
location between Los Angeles and the beaches. 
Salary for 10 month period: Elementary—$4,545 
to $7,323; High School—$4,575 to $8,400. Be- 
ginning salary depends on training and experience. 
Apply to: Keith A. Hunsaker, Director, Southwest 
Cooperative Special Education Program, 11710 South 
Cherry Ave., Inglewood, California. 


242 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR for program of edu- 
cation of teachers of the deaf; day school demon- 
stration in public schools; will have professional 
rank; Ph.D. or D.Ed. preferred, M.A. considered. 
Starting salary $7000-$7500 (for nine months) de- 
pending on experience. Possibly also summer school. 
Write to: Dr. Edna Oswalt, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES—Oral teachers of deaf 
for Sept. 1959. Preschool and first Preparatory 
Level. Good Salary and small classes in private oral 
day school. Write: Mrs. Clayton Lorenzen, Easter 
Seal Preschool for the Deaf, 7211 N. 7th Street. 
For elementary level, apply to Mr. John Barry, 
Supt., Maricopa County Schools, Ford Bldg., 2nd 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


AN INVITATION to aid in the development of a 
comprehensive program for the deaf in St. Clair 
County, Michigan. Teamwork approach to the pre- 
sented problem of teaching. Modern buildings. 
Scenic lake and river country. Beginning salary 
$4500-$6300. Apply to: Robert Barnes, Director 
of Special Education, County-City Bldg., Port 
Huron, Michigan. 


WANTED for school year 1959-60. Teacher of the 
hard of hearing class of 8 to 10 primary age chil- 
dren. Modern, public Special Education school in 
sunny Florida. Salary $3600-$6120 for 10 months. 
Full credit for experience. 7/2 hr. day, 5-day week. 
For further information write: Wm. Cooper Mat- 
hews, Prin. Forrest Park School, 1600 Silver Star 
Road, Orlando, Florida. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER for the deaf. Person 
should be qualified to teach courses in deaf educa- 
tion. Faculty status in the Dept. of Logopedics, Uni- 
versity of Wichita. Excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply to: Wm. Miller, Asst. Dir., 
Institute of Logopedics, 2400 Jardine Drive, Wichita 
14, Kansas. 


to work in 3 classroom ele- 
mentary program, well integrated with regular 
classes. A.B. sans experience: $4400. Five years 
experience credit allowed at $200 per year. Incre- 
ments $200 per annum to $6400. Within 50 miles 
of 6 universities. Between Detroit and Toledo but 
with fresh country air. Apply: Walter Wend, Direc- 
tor of Special Education, Monroe County Schools, 
Monroe, Michigan. 


ORAL TEACHER 


Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, Texas, will have 
openings for two orally trained teachers with Bach- 
elor’s degrees in Sept., 1959. Fully equipped new 
classrooms and pleasant surroundings. Ideal winter 
climate. Apply to: Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administra- 
tor, 103 Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL for the 


, announces nursery and primary 
teaching vacancies, and the establishment of the 
position of Primary Supervising Teaching. Applica- 
tions invited. Salary open, for trained teachers of 
the deaf. Please contact: Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Super- 
intendent, The Central New York School for the 
Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


eaf, Rome, 


POSITION WANTED 


TUTORING. Master’s degree. Many years’ experi- 
ence in oral deaf work, speech correction, lipread- 
ing. Located in Northwest Detroit. Box M-C, Volta 
Review. 


Volta Review 





NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


A COMBINATION FREE FIELD 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 
AND A WEARABLE HEARING AID 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- waneine 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF OWALK-AWAY" MODEL W-1 
SPEECH of the WARREN W.-1 is unparalled . 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their are a standard type, easily replaced when 
full undistorted output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid—or WAR- 
REN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used as 
an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 
4 THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM.- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to i 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- Jay E a rren, INC. 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. [iiimMmMaimmahaieaaalisGhMlahAaiaGallGl¢R ELGG 
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